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LITERARY ATD GRITIOAL 
tbe ald VOL: : PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 14, 1828. NO. 4, 
wil . a FALLS OF PASSAIC, But when maturer years had brought So droop’d the lass, so trembling stands, 
ser ag ‘Yhe plate accompanying the present number of the To Phebe’s mind maturer thought, She seream’d aloud, and wrung her hands. 
ve a presentation of that delightful spot, the | She marked the youth that held the plough, The letter dropped,—the father’s eves 
Toy BS 716 op THE Passaic, at Paterson, N. J. This scene! She saw her father’s jealous brow Survey’d it with a fixed surprise; 
hae e| is eclebrated in song by Irving, in a poem written in| Frown sternly on the tad, whose eye And by the appointment met poor Harry, 
hie ee his vounger days, and much admired for its beauty. Was cast to earth despairingly— Instead of her he hop’d to marry! 
le The Passaic River, at Paterson, affords a water pow- | ‘Then broke the storm! and on his ground, 
er which is second only to Niagara; and, of all the He bid him never more be found. itt eit eoae ial ail 
at have be iverted fr Nor of his daughter think, or dare 
streams that have been diverted fi om their natural N 0} vs g pal nie But soon the news went far and near, 
ls beds for manufacturing purposes, is decidedly the most Expect his property to share, That Harry ceas’d those threats to fear; 
: powertul and valuable. ‘The active hand of human in- Who did not own an a0 ol From love’s, and Phebe’s fetters free, 
genuity has seized upon the facilities which nature of- Pretend to one of her degree heme wes oie. 
fered, and converted them to his own use. Immense, So I have seen the lightning’s flash, 
and almost numberless factories have been erected, 80} Quick followed by the thunder’s crash. 
that the beauty of the Falls has been materially impai- | is true, no lad like him could te 
us red by the great drain of water to supply them: and it} — yeq) the tall timbers of the wood, Was quite resolv’d to go to sea. 
is believed that ina few years, if the place increases | (wield the flail, or tarn the soil, Now gone,—the lass was set at large, 
with so suet the cease | And, uncomplaining, still to toil. Again resumed her household charge; 
to pitch over the rocks, except in freshets, and find its 
; i - *hisi The Father ceas’d,—his words they hear, And while the farmer ” hopes arise, 
way to the ocean through the mill races. This im- a 6 : Harry return’d, and seiz’d the prize! 
mense water power is the property of one individual, | And all acenstom’d were to tear; “ 


Yet after two full years—at last 
The father, he forgave the past. 


who has acquired a princely fortune from the sale of For with = high author ¥ 

privileges to manufacturers, ‘The facility of access to | His orders all were wontt 


™ New York is great. The town presents an appearance neighb’ring farmhouse Harry sought, If parents ne'er presume on might, 
5 But let their laws be just and right, 
of business, far short, however, of the actual amount} And witha rustic neighbor wrought. : 
nk : : : , Children will trust their gentle sway, 
done. On every side the roaring of the Cataract, as it! But Phebe’s tell tale eves had told 
ate be rays with deligh 
Sy tumbles over the huge water wheel, is heard, and the What vet her words did not unfo!d: 6 7 IETORA 
shrill rattling of the numberless spindles which crowd hat Henry’s love, that Henry’s fear, 
1 the overgrown factories. It is said that in addition to Had gained at length her pitying ear.- Tue Grecian Women.—A circumstance of a very 
as the natural facilities which invite the capitalist to in- Yet rarely had oceasion sweet, interesting and affeeting kind, occurred a short time 
ie vest his funds in manufacturing at Paterson, the busi- | Permitted the fond pair to meet; since, in one of the Greek isles. A number of the 
Nd nes - ye 80 Safely c mat ucted, as to leave but little ut soon, O° soon, the sa 1er Saw hurried on board a large boat, and pushed off from 
; 44 foubt of a competency in a few years. In many in-| How unregarded was his law; land. The wife of one of them, a young woman of 
Fe stances, great fortunes have been realized ina compar- And rage, which no defeat eould brook, uncommon loveliness, seeing her husband departing, 
k atively short period of time. Within his hanghty bosom shook, stood on the shore, stretched out her bands towards 
; a And no soft feeling dare molest the boat, and implored in the most moving terms, to 
be taken on board. The Greek saw it without pity 
gs F Its mighty empire in his breast.— : Se . pity, 
: OR THE ARTEL, ——- ; and without aiding her eseape, bade his companions 
A STORY. His daughter to her chamber bore, hasten their flight. The untortunate woman, left un- 
= *Twas pear the margin of a wood And parting, lock’d her prison door; protected in the midst of her enemies, struggled thro’ 
A wealthy farmer’s mansion stood— Left here long time, to sigh and weep, andes of eRe and i of insult and suffering, 
‘ ‘ till her failing health and strength, with a heart broke 
’er his wi Poor Phebe cried herself to sleep. 5 —: ae 
And o’er his wide extended land, = i 


by sorrow, brought her to her death ded. She had 
But hark! a noise! the window moves, from her wandering 
eg among the mountains, or lying hid in some wretehed 
letter on a stick it proves. 5 
A letter ¥ Pp habitation, or compelled to urge her flight among eru- 
el fatigues, her affections for him, and the hope of 
meeting him again, bore up her courage through all. 


He ruled with an austere command. 
His fields were covered o’er with grain, 
His cattle graz’d upon the plain; 

His bending trees their treasure bore, 
And pigs, and poultry, round the door, 


‘© A friend will come at dead of night, 
And bring a ladder,—quickly write 


iC Rea If Phebe quite approves the triek.” He came at last, when the enemy had retreated, and 
: natey groups of varied hue, She wrote, and fix’d it on the stick. the Greeks had sought their homes again; and learn- 
i Proclaim’d the comforts that he knew. Now here we might digress, to tell ing her a ~ — ok the deepest re- 
morse. ut all hope of life was then extinguished:— 
' & om youth long past, and days gone by, How deep the stick was cut, how well her spirit had been tried tothe utmost; love had been 

since seattered were his family, The paper fitted it; but we changed to aversion, and she refused to see or forgive 
f Save one, —his little Phebe, she Far more approve of brevity. him. There is at times, in the character of a Greek 


He loved to sit upon his knee, 
And comb about her forehead fair, 
lhe ringlets of her glossy hair. 


woman, a strength and sternness thet is remarkable.— 
Her sister and relations were standing round her bed; 
apd never in the days of health and love, did she look 


Now voices near increased her cares,- 
Her father’s foot is on the stairs— 


’ To hide the letter she must try so touchingly beautiful as then; her fine dark eyes 

And when, beneath summer’s sun, Rye were turned on ther with a look, as if she mourned 
At noon, his heavy labor done nace: athe 2 ye, not to die, but still felt deeply her wrongs; the natural 
No. 5 Tho? spent with toil ond is ’ h , Which, just beside the door she found, paleness of her cheek was crimsoned with a hectic hue 
nee. | "Till, with au; . urst, he staid, As nearer drew the boding sound. —and the rich tresses of her hair, fell dishevelled by 
ume with quick step, the little maid side. Her frie ith sear 

ne his eal a : her side. Her friends, with ‘cars, entreated her to 
wi pitcher in her hand would brin A merchant eame to buy the grain, speak and forgive her husband—but she turned he 

os _- itin the clearest spring, The Farmer measur’d it again. face to the wall, and waved her hand for him to be gone. ‘ 

emit roud t last pang i 
The kind regard, As flies a bird around her nest, 

ute nd the best reward. When plundering boys her young molest, of forgiveness to him, placed her hand in his, and died. 
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FROM THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 
THE WILL DESTROYED 'TOO SOON. 
Mr. Kprron:—Perceiving that you would 
ratiicr ceal infact than fiction, I send you the 
following account, which relate from my per- 
sonal knowledge of the parties and circum- 
stances, hoping that it may induce every man 


who has property, to keep a will always be- | 
hind him; and in case a change in his affairs | 


shonli render an alteration necessary, tomake 
a uew will before he destroys the old one. I 
conecal the real names out of respect to the 
relatives of the parties, who are still living. 
Mr. H. a young man of amiable manners 
wi superior talents, a native of the west of 
England, throuch a train of circumstances and 
family Connexions, became accuainted with a 


young lady of strony personal attractions; and | 


such was their intimacy, thatit was generally 
understood by all their friends, that a matri- 


monial engagement had taken place, which | 


would speedily receive its consummation. 


Pecuniary circumstances however, occasion- | 


ed some delay, and the young lady unhappily 
yecame a mother without becoming a wife. 


Unable to sustain her rank in society, and to | 


look her former companions in the face, she 
repaired to London, leaving Mr. H. to take 
charge of her infant dauchter, which, without 
hesitation, he most cheertully undertook. 
Procuring for her a suitable nurse, he most 
readily defrayed every expense; and as she 


one he so much disliked, made some local 
| provision for his daughter, by ordering many 
articles of household furniture, for which he 
engaged to pay, and by making her appear- 
ance respectable in the eyes of her intended 
husband. 

Having proceeded thus far, his next step 
was to destroy his will, and to make another 
_ securing all his property at his decease to his 
/ daughter and children, should she have any, 
but in such a manner as toplace it beyond the 
reach and control of her husband, whom he 
still viewed in a suspicious light. Sometime 
in November, he accordingly destroyed his 
wil’, and on scraps of paper drew cetached 
outlines of another, but having other engage- 
ments on that day, he postponed its comple- 
tion till the next. 

During the night the rain fell in torrents, 
and continued with scarcely any intermission 
throughout the following day, in consequence 
' of which, a neighboring river having overflow- 
ed its banks, the house being in a low situa- 
tion, was completely surrounded by water. 
|The inundation increased, Mr. H. observing 
/some hogs in an adjoining stye in danger, ven- 
' tured out to liberate them from their confine- 
‘ment, that they might have an opportunity of 
providing for their own safety. Having ac- 
| complished this, he was aboutto return to his 
' now insulated habitation, but on attempting to 
'turn reund the corner of the house, the cur- 


erew up, he provided tor her support and ed-! rent was too strong; he was carried off his 
neation with parental solicitude, and found | feet, and precipitated into the body of the riv- 


hinself anply remunerated in beholding the 
developement of intellect, and-the moral ex- 
ecliencies which her mind displayed. Enga- 
ging in business, and being fortunate, he ac- 
cumulated a respectable portion of wealth, | 
which, as he was never married, he design- | 
el for his daughter, whose illegitimacy he 
had so far forgotten, as to study her welfare, 
and to consider her as entitled to all the prop- 
erty that he might acquire. 

Advancing to maturity, on being removed 
from 2 boarding school, she was taken to his 
habitation, and became at once his house- 
keeper, his companion, and his friend. He) 
was not ignorant, however, that Anna, for 
that was her name, could claim nothing by 
law, and therefore, at an early period, he | 
made his will, bequeathing nearly every thing | 
tohis beloved daughter. | 

Cireumstanced as Anna was, she did not} 
remain without admirers, among whom was a | 
young tradesman, on whom she seems to have | 
set her affections, though unhappily her fath- | 
er did not approve her choice. At first he | 
endeavored to dissuade her from a connexion, | 
which he scemed assured would be followed | 
hy repentance: and when this was found una- ! 
vailine, he had recourse to his friends, whose 
expostulations he hoped would prove more 
eicacious, than his own. But these were 
alike unsuccessful; she could no longer con- 
trol her affections, which had led her judg- 
ment into captivity. On finding all his en- 
deavors to divert her attention ineffectual, her } 
father next turned to the tradesman, whom |! 
he suspected of courting his daughter because 
To bring the 


| 


her prospects were flattering. 


ack 


er, in which he called in vain for assistance; 
for though many spectators beheld his con- 
dition, noone could afford him any help. For 
some time his voice was heard while flound- 
ering inthe liquid element, and among other 
expressions, he was heard to say,—* Ah, my 
dear Anna! what will become of my dear 
Anna? my death seems inevitable, and no pro- 
vision is made for her. My dear Anna fare- 
well? The torrent soon choaked his utter- 
ance, and he sunk two rise no more. 

The distraction of Anna, who, from the 
window of her house, was partially an eyewit- 
ness of her father’s fate, may be more easily 
conceived than described. Forseme time she 


‘became inconsolable, being conscious of her 


situation, and aware that through her stern 
resolution she had brought the impending pe- 
cuniary embarrassment upon herself, which 
no repentance could now avert. 

The husband elect had now a fair opportu- 
nity of evincing the strength of his attachment, 
and the sincerity of his former professions; 
but, alas! he soon gave evidence that the sus- 
picions of Mr. H. were but too well founded. 
Anna was without a home, and he at once 
manifested indifference, and wished for delay, 
that thines might be properly provided. In 
her turn she was now obliged tocourt the man, 
who had thus detached her from her father’s 
arms, and have recourse to the intercession 
and influence of friends, to prevent her faith- 
ful lover from abandoning her. In this they 
succeeded; and at length shamed him to 
church, where she became his wite. Her sit- 


‘uation, however, was far from being enviable. 
| She had lost her expectation of property, and, 


sincerity of his attachntent tothetest, Mr. H. | through a peculiar sympathy which fortune 


eandidly informed him, that, ‘Mm case his 
eonehter married him, he would give her no 
fortune, nor should any portion of the prop- 
erty she had been taught to expect, ever fall 
into his hands.’ The young man, with the 
utmost frankness, declared his abhorrence of 
all mercenary views, and avowed his intention 
to marry her, even thouch satisfactorily assur- 
ed he should never receive with her a shilling. 

Affairs having reached this crisis, Mr. H. 
found himself obliged to relinquish his oppo- 
sition, and patiently submit to a measure 
which he could neit-.cr sanction nor prevent. 
The period of their marriage now drew on 
space, and Mr. H. thongh resolved that his 


‘hunters know, his ardent affection was sadly 


wounded with its sudden departure. 

The nearest kin of her father, on finding 
that he had died intestate, availed themselves 
of the decision of law, and divided among them 
what property Mr. Haleft, after paying for 
the furniture which had been ordered by him 
against the wedding. Oneamong them, how- 
ever, having received his dividend, generous- 
ly returned it to Anna on her marriage, being 
fully convinced that such was the intention of 
her father, although accident had robbed her 
of the legal right to claim it. Anna lived 
about nine years, became the mother of sev- 
eral children, suffered much, and then found 


property should never fall into the hands of 


refuge in the grave. 


Reader, if thou hast not made thy will, do it 
at once, for thou knowest not what a day ma 
bring forth; and it may be justly said respect- 

ing the commands ot Deity, — 

| **That when obedient nature knows his will 

| A fly, a grapestone, or a hare may kill.” ; 

If thy will be already made, and thou findest 
i necessary to make an alteration, let the 
hew will be completed before the old one is 
destroyed. Let the destiny of Mr. H., and 
his amiable daughter teach thee a lesson of 
Wisdom, without putting thee and thy family 
|to the expense of an experiment, which can 
‘only be valued by holding out a warning to 
others. 


| SUPERSTITION oF THE INDIANS.—The Ma- 
con Intelligencer says that a half breed, Jim 
'Danelly by name, belonging to one of the In- 
dian towns on the Talapoosy, was lately tried 
, by their laws for the crime of Witchcraft! 
|It appeared in evidence, that the accused was 
rapidly accumulating wealth, though remark- 
ably honest, and even liberal—a circumstance 
that appeared to them so strange and unac- 
countable, that in the opinion of the court, he 
/must deal with the devil. And though no other 
charge was brought against him, he was con- 
|demned to death, and actually shot! His 
brother, fearing a sinailar fate, fled for safety 
tothe whites, where he yet remains. Danelly 
was sober, industrious, and intelligent, and 
much respected in the white settlements 
where he was known. 

Near the falls of the Chatahoochy, a short 
time since, an Indian accidentally killed anoth- 
er while wrestling. The brother of the deceas- 
ed, demanded the life of the homicide, as sat- 
isfaction for the accident; and it appearing 
that the same man once before caused the 
death of a person in asimilar manner, he was 
given up under the custom or law with them, 
that two accidental deaths, caused by the 
same individual, amount to murder, and must 
be punished as such.—He was accordingly 
sentenced to death. The culprit mace no at- 
tempt to escape, and submitted to his fate 
with the most perfect indifference. He was 
taken out a hundred or two yards from the 
/town and there put to death. The trial, sen- 
/tence and execution, all took place within an 
hour after the offence was committed. 

Curious CLocx.—In the long room of the 
public library at Geneva, is a clock, in the 
form of a temple, on the dome of which stands 
a figure of the bird ‘* whose lofty and shrill- 
sounding throat awakes the god of day.” The 
mechanism being wound up, chanticleer flaps 
his wings and crows lustily; whereupon twelve 
figures, representing the Apostles, dance to 
music of chimes, round a peristyle. Still 
lower down the music structure is a balcony, 
in which the Virgin Mary sits enthroned; to 
her, out of a door on the right, comes a wing- 
ed figure, representing an angel of the annun- 
_ciation. Presently after, from another door 
|on the left hand side, a skeleton as the image 
|of Death, advances, and falls prostrate at the 
feet of the Virgin. At that moment a per- 
sonage in the centre of the dome, behind “Our 
Ladve,” opens a thifd door, and strikes upon 
a bell the time of the day. On this whimsi- 
sical piece of horology the date of 1650 is in- 
scribed. 


THE BUTTERFLY, 
Fyom the French. 

To be born with the spring, and to die with the rose, 
To sip the fresh sweets of the flowers ere they close, 
To float on the wings of the zephyrs at even, 
And bathe in the rich flood of glory from Heaven; 
To shake from the wing the light spangles of gold, 
And its course to the deep vaults of azure to hold, 
Passing off from the bosom of earth like a sigh, 
Such the magical life of the young butterfly. 
It resembles desire, when in search of new sweets, 
Alights oa each object of beauty it meets, 
But restless—unsated with bliss of the earth, 
It returns to the heaven from whence it had birth. 


! 
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We have already intimated that the citizens 
of Philadelphia are about to be called on to 
aid the work of colomzing the eee 
country upon the coast of Africa. —United St. 
Gaz. 
If the citizens of Philadelphia were to be 
called on, by a society formed among them- 
sclves, for the purpose of removing the 
black population out of their own city, w € 
should more readily assent to the reasoning 
contained in the excellent Gazette from which 
the above extract is taken, — It has long been 
preached, that charity begins 
Sefore attempts are made to regulate the 
business or opinions of our neighbors, we 
should first scrutinize and purify our own. 
The project of removing to Atrica the manu- 
mitted slaves of the south, is certainly a be- 
nevolent, and gloriously philanthropic scheme. 
‘The state of things to the south, requires 
some step like sending them from our shores, 
to be taken. —The unwearied labors of many 
noble minded men,in promoting the manumis- 
sion of these wretched objects of human av- 
arice and cupidity, have been eminently suc- 
cessful. Their happy results are every day 
becoming apparent. Numbers of slaves an- 
nually receive their freedom, either by the 
free gifts of their owners, while living, or by 
willat their decease. ‘To prevent these from 
becoming burdens on society, and to induce 
slaveholders to follow the example, a society 
has been formed to transport these helpless 
beings to the coast of Africa. It isin aid of 
the tunds of this society, we suppose, that the 
Philadelphians are shortly to be called upon. 
it has always appeared to us, that the poli- 
cy adopted by Pennsylvania, and by Philadel- 
phia in particular, of encouraging blacks to 
emigrate into our state, is of most lamentable 
character. Her laws have offered the fullest 
protection to tae negroes. In some places 
they are allowed to vote—and in a single town- 
ship in Bucks county, no less than about fifty 
votes of negroes are polled. 
P\iladelphia is the centre of attraction for the 
blacks of the whole Union. A rumor is among 
them that the society of Friends are their 
special guardians—that thousands there live 
in peace and plenty—enjoying all the luxuries 
cilife, and in the same degree with the whites. 
The negroes are a lazy race of mortals, and 
these things they consider of no small account. 
They have been, and are now, so pampered 
and Rattered by the Philadelphians, that, de- 
void of gratitude as all negroes are, they now 
fimonnt toa nuisance of appalling magnitude. 
The streets of Philadelphia are crowded with 
them. They throng the pavement on Sun- 
days; and their deportment is marked by the 
utmost haughtiness and insolence. There are 
ciuzens who are sensible of the extent to 
which this spurious population has gone; 
who tremble for the results of their prodigious 
faculty of increasing their species. We do 
hot mean to hint that any thing like an insur- 
rectory movement is feared even by the most 
timid. But the colored population of the 
city, in halfa century trom this, will be ovcr- 
whelming:—Does the Editor of the Gazette 
know, that taking any eight families out of 
any ten, throughout the city, they will be 
12 to 14 children each? And 
move edibly prolific population re- 
No, no. Th they never emigrate. 
Seathavel to their nests too warmly 
heads. They alle en the idea enter their 
hat they are well treated 
en Motice of, and fed and clo- 
Going nothing. And this is no over 
drawn picture. The s t f ae 
the blacks in Philade ystem of encouraging 
to the welfare of = elphia is radically ruinous 
Her public 
hoxious portion or clearing this ob- 
€ population out of the 
¥- sce how they crowd the Mayor’s 


Court Room; wretched, filthy, degraded ob- 


jects. Send them to Liberia, or Monrovia— 
or induce them to remove to Hayti, Get rid 
of them somehow—for they are cye-sores to 
your country friends. In those distant coun- 
iries, when lett to govern themselves, if there 
is any talent among them, as some contend, 
the exigencies of their situation will develope 
it. Their energies will be aroused. Some 
‘Toussaint will perhaps arise among ¢/em, as 
he did among the wretched insurgents of St. 
Domingo, to lead them through civil wars to 
political salvation. 


OF FRICTION. 

The theory of friction not being perfectly 
understood by many mechinists, is one cause 
why they have not succeeded in some of their 
contrivances. In this and some subsequent 
essays, we shall endeavor to explain the sub- 
ject, and give such rules and observances as 
will, in our opinion, be beneficial to the phil- 
osopher and engineer. And in the course of 
our essays shall extract the excellent meth- 
od laid down in the Technical Repository, 
‘*for reducing friction inmachinery.”? A work 
which ought to be in the hand of every me- 
chanic. 

If anhorizontal plane were perfectly smooth 
—a body might move upon it with the utmost 
ease in any direction, by the least force ap- 
plied to it. But however smooth and even 
bodies may appear tothe eye, if their surfa- 
ces be examined with a magnifying glass, in- 
equalities will be discovered and the promin- 
ent parts of any one body when moving on 
another, will fall in the depressed parts of 
each other, sothat the two bodies become in 
a manner locked together; therefore in mo- 
ving them over each other, one of the bodies 
must be raised up or its prominence broken 
off, thisis termed friction. 

Friction is in some measure in preportion to 


| the weight of bodies or pressure against each 
The city of} 


other. It does not increase in ‘proportion to 


| the surface,though it may in some measure in- 


crease in proportion to the velocity. 

Wood slides easier on the ground in wet 
weather than in dry; and easier than iron,on 
dry ground; but the latter easier on wet 
ground, It has been ascertained by accurate 
experiment, that a cubic piece of soft wood 
weighing 8 lbs. moving upon a smooth plane of 
soft wood at the rate of 3 feet every second, 
has a friction equal to one sixth of its weight, 
and hard wood upon hard wood has a friction 
equal to one eighth its weight, 

When oil, grease, or black lead is properly 
applied, the friction is nearly two-thirds less. 
‘The naves of wheels when greased have only 
one fourth of the friction that they would have 
if wet. 

When polished steel moves on the same,or 
on pewter, properly oiled, the friction is about 
one fourth the weight; on copper or lead one 
fifth the weight;—on brass one sixth. Met- 
als have the most friction when they move on 
metals of the same kind. The least friction 
is generated when polished iron moves on 
brass or a composition in certain proportion 
of copper and spelter. The gudgeons and 
pivots of wheels and the axles of friction roll- 
ers, should be made of polished iron in pref- 
erence to steel. 

The most proper ungent to prevent fric- 
tion is lard or tallow, when the surfaces are 
made of wood, and oil when they are made 
of metal. When the forces with which the 


| surfaces are pressed together are very great, 


tallow will diminish the friction more than 
lard. The best method of applying the un- 
gent 1s to cover the rubbing surfaces with as 


thin a stratum as possible in order to make 
the friction uniform.—In small works of wood 


the interposition of the powder of black lead 
is found very useful. The friction of a single 
lever is very small, that of the whecl and 


axle in proportion to the weignt, veloc 
tv and the diameter of the axis. That of 
pullies is very great, on account of the small- 
ness of their diameters in proportion to cheir 
axis, their bearing against their block, and 
from the wearing of their holes and axis. 

The friction is very great in the wedge and 
screw. Screws with sharp threads have more 
friction than those with square ones—and end- 
less screws more friction than either. 


A traveller, a few years since, on his return 
from the state of Ohio, where he had beento 
purchase a farm in that ‘land of milk and 
honey,’ gave this account of the state of its 
promise: ‘Sir, as I was driving my team, ! 
observed a hat in the path, I reached my 
whip stick to take it up from the mud. ‘What 
are you doing with my hat?’ cried a voice 
under it. I soon discovered under the chap- 
peau a brother emigrant up to his head in 
mire. ‘Pray, let me help you out,” said }. 
“Thank you, said the bemired traveller, ‘1 
have got a good long legged horse under me, 
who has carried me through worse slougls 
than this: Iam only stopping to breathe my 
nag, as this is the firmest footing lL have tound 
in fifty miles.” 


Every alteration of a farthing in the price 
of a quarter loaf, makes a difference of 2200 
in the sum expended for bread within the 
bills of mortality in London, exclusive of 
Westminster, in one weck. 


FROM THE KENNEBEC JOURNAL 
A DOLEFUL STORY. 
In Gotham town there lived a man 
Whose name was William Flint, 
And he strove mightily. to gain 
The love of Peggy Squint. 
Now Peggy had scen thirty years, 
And ne’era beau had she; 
So, finding herself in arrears, 
She kept Bill’s company. 
They were a walking out one day, 
When Peggy said to him, 
If youdo my young heart betray, 
[ shall feel dreadiul slim. 
Then William swore, I will be true 
‘To you while I do live; 
Aud if [marry one but you, 
My nose freely give. 
A few days after, William saw 
A young maid all so fine; 
And his heart began to thaw, 
His love for Peggy to decline. 
There is no need to tell you how 
Bill exin’d the maiden’s love; 
But slighting Pegey’s heart, | trow, 
He marricd 4 


lolly Dove. 

Then Peggy she took sick and died, 
Phrough loss ef promised bliss, 

Andin her latest breath she ericd, 
Pil fix Bill Flint for this. 

The next night after, William lay 
All snug in his warm bed, 

When he ditty saw by the nfloon’s pale ray, 
Phe ghostot Peggy dead. 

She said to him Pm come to get 
The nose you promised me; 

And when I’ve taken it VU let 
Moll have your company. 

So then she took him by the nose; 
(liow horrid William felt’) 

And pull’d it off, Ido depose, 
As smooth as any smelt. 

Now when she laid her cold damp hand 
Upon poor William’s nese, * 

His hair did like hog’s bristles stand, 
And he kick’d off the clothes, 

Now he did never ¢ease to mourn 
The loss of his face’s pride, 

Till when worn ont with grief and scorn, 
"The noseless Wi Uam died, 

And afterwards some people eay, 
Chey saw a flat-freed ghost, 

Which, sit wended on tts way, 
Sighed out ‘My nose Pve lost!” 

You young men all teke warning now 
By this true tale tvetold on; 

And when you've plighted once your vow, 
Think of Bil) Flint and held on. 
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first page, is well told. We should like her to contin- 
ve telling stories! 


Yoricn is under consideration. 


S PARKLER is received—he is a most luminous fellow. | 


%. F. J. is filed for insertion, the first in our litera-_ 
vy drawer, with directions to our devil not to let it es- 
cape him. 

A correspondent inquires the meaning of the word 
devil,” which editors use so frequently. We shall) 
endeavor to answer the query in our next—as we find | 
knowledge of history needs a litle brushing up. 

‘The lines to Horr, by a Young Lady, are received, 
and shall be published, if possible. 


‘The enclosures from Elizabeth-town, Vittsburg,and 
Frankfort, are weleome. ‘The first is very flattering, 
and is the first one produced by the * fair offer.” We | 
hope our readers will keep this “offer?” in mind.— | 
We are anxious to oblige them, and if they will show | 
the same disposition, we shall soon be square all round. 


‘Vhe plate of the Passaic Facts is this day given, 
according to promise. ‘The execution ot the engraving | 
is creditable to Philadelphia, aud we hope will be ac- 
ceptable to our friends abroad and at home. | 

Some distant subseribers have written to be supplied | 
with certain missing numbers of the first volume. We 
now have none on hand to supply. Should any of this | 
volume misearry, or be lost, we will endeavor to sup- 
ply them at the year’s end, free of cost, and have them | 
heand for the usual price, thirty-one cents. The | 
kuowledge of this may induce many to preserve their | 
papers tor binding. 

We had prepared several pithy editorial articles for 
this number, but they have, (much to the loss of rea- 
ders!) been crowded out. However, a good thing nev- 
er spoils by being kept! 

A FPATR OFFER. 


The present volume of the Ariel, aceording to the 


THE ARIEL. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Suneteat.—Dr. Rees of New York, has performed 
‘with complete success, upon Judge Noyclle, aged 60 
years, the difficult and novel task of amputation of the 
‘jJower jaw. ‘The bone was removed trom the chin to 


| the angle, weighing, with the tumor, 7 and 3 quarter 


Founecs.  “Phis is the third example of entre recovery 


| trom this operation, performed in New York, where it | 


| originated with Dr, Valentine Mott. 


av Least.—In the assembly of Con- 


‘necticut, a bill to repeal the act for exempting females 
}from imprisonment for debt, has been read a third 


time. From the ‘*Athens of America,”? we should 
hardly have expected such an evident rewograde in the 
mareh of public sentiment and political economy. 


FounpiinG.—The selectmen of Boxborough have 
offered a reward of 75 dollars for the discovery of the 
person who lett an infant child, afew hours old, ata 
Blacksmith’s shop inthat town. ‘Pwo ten dollar bills 


were found with it, and a note, stating that the finders | 


would be rewarded in the next world, for whatever 
kindness they showed it in this. 

The Cherokee Phuwnix publishes weekly a chapter 
of the Bible in Cherokee, with remarks. Almost all 
the papers have told us, that a second Indian News- 


paper is to be published among the Cherokees, at 


Columbus, Ga. 


The Phenix says it is altogether a 
mistake. 


Mr. Edward C. Councell, a printer in the office of 
the Courier, Charleston, 5. C. has drawn a prize of 


15,000 dollars in the Union Canal Lottery. ‘Lhis freak | 


of Dame Fortune is somewhat extraordinary; it is but 
seldom he seatters her tavors among the knight of the 
devil’s tuil. 


Sincutar Assocration.—A cat in Nantucket has 
adopted two rats into her family, which were thrown 
into an oven for her consumption. They play with 
her kittens; and she seems to take more care of them 
than of her own offspring. This isno rare instance of 
natural antipathies being overcome, ‘though it appears to 
have excited the special wonder of the good people of 
Nantucket, wlo construe it to be a sign of the amalga- 
mation of parties. “There have been stranger instan- 
ces of strange reconciliations, during the present pres- 
idential controversy. 

Enormous Puppineé.—The Great Wiltshire Pudding 
which has excited so much attention in the neighbor- 
hood of Derry-hill, was distributed to the poor chil- 


Poaspeetus, will contain cight quarto copperplate engra- 
vings. ‘hese, when bound up at the end of the year, | 
will be found to add greatly to the value of the work. | 
tt is the Editov’s] intention to procure the best wen 
which the city affords, and to spare no pains to render | 
the work deserving of the great and inercasing patron. , 
age which it bas received. | 
Now, in order to meet our subseribers half way, and 
with an open hand, the editor makes this offer—that if | 
nine tenths of his subscribers will remit, within two. 
months from this date, the amount of their subserip- | 
tions to this volume, he will add sia more engravings to | 
the cightlalready promised—making the volume contain | 
fourteen well executed plates. If only one halt remit 
their subseriptions, then three additional plates will be | 
given. This offer our friends cannot objcet to. The | 
editor has every disposition to spare nothing reasonable, 
tomake the Ariel welcome to its numerous friends—and 
we trusts that the liberal offer here made, will be as lib- | 
erally reecived by his subscribers. A single plate, such | 
as will be used in the Aricl, will cost upwards of an 
hundred dollars—and to meet the expense of procuring 
them, it is necessary that some means should be placed | 
within hisreach. Our agents are respecttully requested 
toremit usthe amount of subscription to this volume, 
from the subscribers in their several places, as early as 
possible. May Slst, 1828, 


When Dr. Jeggon, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, 
was master of Bennett College, Cambridge, he punish- 
edall the under graduates for the same general offence, 
and because he disdained to convert the penalty money 
into private use, it was expended on new whitening the 
hail of the college. A scholar hung the following verses 
on the sereen: 

** Dr. Jeggon, Bennett College master, 
Broke all the scholurs’ heads, and gave the wads a plas- 
ter. 

The doctor, perusing the paper, wrote underneath, 
extempore:— 

** Knew I but the wag that did these verses write in 
bravery, 
I'd commen him for his wit, but whip him for his 


dren, (upwards of 200 in number) of that place. Seats 
were provided for them in front of the Lansdowne 
Arms: the band playing during the time. Notwith- 
standing the number of persons to witness this novel- 
ty was upwards of three thousand, the greatest order 
and decorum was observed; and after the children had 
been supplied, the remainder was given to the specta- 
tors. ‘The Pudding weighed, before it was boiled, 
340 pounds; aud it was boiling from Sunday morning 
ten o’clock, until Wednesday, 11 o’elock. “ 


oF Monarcny.—in England the people 
are taxedin the morning for the soap that washes their 
hands; at nine, for the tea, coffee, and sugar; at noon 
for the starch with which they powder their hair; at 
dinner, for the salt that savors their meat; in the even- 


‘ing for the porter that cheers their spirits; all day long 


for the light that enters their windows: and at night for 
. 
the candles that light them to bed. 


assoctation.—Simond mentions a curious 
instance of the power of association of ideas. He ob- 
serves, ‘¢In certain parts of the extremities of Lon- 
don, the air is poisoned by the emanation trom briek- 
kilns exactly lik. carrion, to such a degree as to excite 
nausea and the utmost disgust, till the cause of the 
smell is known; when the immediate relief experien- 
ced, shows how much imagination and association have 
to do with what is deemed mere sensation.’ 


Essex Fanmers.—The amount of English hay, ear- 
ried into Boston by the farmers of Ipswich, Essex and 


March last, was six hundred and sixty tons and a half. 


On Sunday a boy was fishing off one of the docks in 
Hudson, and had a ‘glorious nibble,” when upon 
pulling up his line, he hadgaught a sturgeon, measu- 
ring in length about six feet. 

The wealthy house of Baring & Co. London, have 
obtained a grant of land in Texas, adjoining the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, as large as the State of Virginia, 
and have now a strong company exploring the country. 


A man from Canada lately reported that he saw 
Morgan sculling up Niagara Falls in a potash kettle, 
with a crowbar for an oar. There is about as much 
truth in this story as in that respecting the discovery 
of Morgan in Smyrna. 


The New York Enquirer, mentions the death of Isaac 


Van Wart, one of the captors of Major Andre. 


Hamilton, during the six months ending on the 3d of | 


FROM WILSUN’S TRAVELS IN RUSsiA. 
On departing from Munster, although at the early 
hour ol SIX o’clock in the morning, we found the whok 
town inmotion, and crowds proceeding along the great 
road to witness the execution of a criminal: an event 
that excited great sensalion, no such punishment 
ug vecurred since 1812, when ue guillotine was used, 
jasatthat time the town was oecupied by the Freneh, 
‘The spot to which the throngs were repairing, to grat 
ity their morbid curiosity, was about two miles bey one 
the town; and on hearing that the malefactor was to be 
‘broken on the wheel, a mode of punishment we had 
‘never witnessed, we also yielded to the same feeling. 
‘and on arriving at the same place, alighted and joined 
(the crowd. ‘The multitude here collected formed 
dense mass, and all the trees around were o¢ cupied by 
| eager spectators. It does not say much for the tender. 
ness of the sotter sex, who, atleast, are supposed to be 
more susceptible of pity, and more averse to sights of 
| pain and horror, that the majority of the assembly were 
i females. Surely, whether phrenologists have yet dis. 
covered it or not, there must be some organ of cruelty. 
the developement of which incites the ladies of Spain 
| to take delight in witnessing the tortures of a poor ani. 
}mal, maddened to desperation by its cowardly pursu- 
fers, ata bull-fight: and which led the dames and bel- 
dames of Muuster to indulge in the lusury of an ea- 
,ecution, 

On the seaffold, which was about twenty feet in width, 
was a wheel resembling those of a small chaise, with an 
axletree in the ceutre, and a picce of sharp iron at the 
extremity; and beside it stood the executioner. A 
suit of black, with a steel-handled sword and steel 
buckles, a ruted shirt and cocked hat, gave to this op 
erator a resemblance to a well-dressed physician ot 
| some half century ago, when such a dress was consid- 

ered as indispensible as a diploma. His assistants, 
however, were less trimly, perhaps more appropriate- 
ly attired; for, from their blue frocks and their caps, 
| they had a good deal the appearance of butchers, and 
from their sung frotd, seemed perieetly accustomed to 
such scenes ot blood. 

The criminal was drawn in a cart, escorted on each 
side by hussars, attended by a venerable personage, his 
confessor. The whole cavaleade reached the fatal spot 
about 8 o’clock. <A solemn silence ensued, whilst the 
criminal ascended the seaffold, and during the time he 
was engaged in prayer with the priests holding a eru- 
cifix in his hand, Atter they had been a short time in 
this way engaged in devotion, the latter made the sign 
of the cross; on which the miserable victim was desired 
to lie down, when he clasped his hands, and appeared 
to offer up a final ejaculation to that Being from whom 
alone salvation tor his immortal part could be obtainea. 
He was then placed horizontally on the scaffold, and 
his arms and legs widely extended. Under these, at 
the wrists and ankles, and below each of the thighs, 
were placed blocks, hollowed in the centre. Cord: 
were then tied round his wrists and legs,and the ends ot 
them introduced through holes in the seaffold, anc 
there made fastunderneath. After this, a rope was put 
round bis neck, and the end of it, which was of consid- 
erable length, made to pass through the seaffold in « 
similar manner. Atter tying the chords, the execution- 
er put a stick between them, which he twisted with al! 
his strength; and the priest then stooped down over the 
face of the sufferer, holding up the cross. The hands 
and face of the wretched sufferer beeame actually rec 
and blue: and although it might have been supposec 
that strangulation was sufficient to have satisfied the 
‘ends of public justice, yet a different idea appears & 
have been entertained by the authorities, for one of tic 
assistants gave three loud stamps with his foot, asa sig- 
nal to proceed to the more dreadful part of the procce- 
dings. He then took up the wheel, and lifting it near 
tohis chin, plunged the extremity of the axletree 
with great force on each of the legs, arms, and thighs. 
and repeated this dreadful operation on the chest anc 
belly. ‘The former were at each blow, completely 
smashed; when shrieks and groans prevaded the mulu- 
tude at hearing the hollow sound, as the horrid instru- 
ment struck the stomach. ‘This being done, the eon- 
fessor came to the front of the scaffold, and addressed 
the multitude, after which he turned to another part of 
it, and kneeled with a book in his hand, apparently ina 
state of extreme agitation and tremor. On being taken 
up, the mangled remains presented a most frightfu! 
spectacle, the limbs hanging merely by the tendons and 
cartilages, so as to swing to and fro; they were then 
put into a coarse box, and hurried to a hole about 
a hundred yards off, and covered expeditiously with 
earth. Not satisfied with the horrors they had already 
witnessed, the crowd flocked to the scaffold? and a= 
cended it to examine more nearly the dreadful appara- 
tus; and as a proof how little they were affected by what 
was eaden as a terrific warning to others, they in- 
dulged in the most shameful jests and observations. 


Booxs.--Books are standing counsellors and preach- 
ers, always at hand, and always disinterested; having 
this advantage over oral instructors, that they are rea- 
dy to repeat their lesson as often us we please—Cham- 
bers’? Dictionary 
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YOR THE ARIEL. 

quia nil rectum, ducunt; 

Vel quia turpe pulan Cok. 2, Er. i. 84. 

When a work first makes its appearance in the Lit- 
erarv world, I have always observed that it gave em- 
ployment to a number of would be critics, who ure 
ready to spring up at the least alarm, and aim the quill 
at it, with an animosity which is only equalled by their 
presumption. Whether it be that most men have at 
ome period of their lives tried their talents that way, 
and thereby think they have a right to judge of any 
production Ww hich may come before the public, or 
whether there may not be a large share of jealousy, to 
which we may attribute their eagerness to assume the 
task of Censor, 1know not. But, whatever may be the 
reasons, there are few that shrink from the task, or 
that are discouraged by motives of delicacy, or the 
danger of the undertaking. 1 think it certain that 
ynost men are naturally eapable of being pleased with 
a production which raises agreeable pictures to the 
uind,and are also willing to own it. But 1 think 
there ave also many, who, by improper applications of 
rules partially understood, or out of deference to those 
whose opinions they may esteem better than theirown, 
but which are equally false, have formed certain 
schemes and systems of gratification, from which they 
will not allow themselves to deviate; and judge of all 
works that may come under their observation by this 
false standard. ‘Thus we see that in some of our most 
respectable points, strictures are often published which 
have no foundation but in the brain of the critic, and 
only serve to harrow up the feelings of those to whom 
they are addressed. ‘These are not eritics, but read- 
ers of critics, who, without the labor of perusing au- 
thors, merely express the sentiments of others, and 
know no more about the merit of the work, than a rea- 
der of Geography does about the genius of this or 
that nation of people. These gentlemen deliver their 
opinions in such a manner as to render them offensive 
to their readers, and cause themselves to be below a 
reply; or in such general terms as to make it impossi- 
ble to give them a complete answer; and they escape 
without that castigation which they would otherwise 
reecive, and very often leave the field in apparent ti- 
umph. 

These triumphs, as they consider them, make them 
more bold in their paltry occupation, and encourage 
them to pursue the same course in slandering other 
publications, uatil they make themselves sufficiently 
notorious to draw down the maledictions of those who 
would otherwise consider such dabblers beneath their 
notice. An artifice very frequently made use of by 
these pretenders to criticisms, is an imsinuation, (they 
dare not come boldly to it, but approach in an insinua- 
‘sng manner;) ** that all that is good is borrowed from 
the ancients.” This is very often in the mouths of 
pedants and men of no great learning, and in some, I 
do not doubt, it is in their hearts also. Now it is obvi- 
ous, that nature, being in all ages the same, the writer 
of the present day will find it barely possi to paint 
it in any better or more glowing language than that of 
their predecessors; but in the description of persons, 
xcuious, things, &c. there is wide room for the imagin- 
ation of modern writers to improve in. Besides, if a 
writer should now deseribe an action, and do it in 
the same manner as some of the ancient poets may 
have done, and should write it as it was pictured in his 
imagination, and without having seen or heard of the 
description written before him, to which his may bear 
an affinity, it would be highly improperto charge him 
with the crime of having ‘borrowed from the an- 
cients.” Steele gives an example upon this subject 
somewhere in his works. ‘If I was to describe the 
General’s horse at the battle of Blenheim, as my faney 
noble beast, and that description 
of hath drawn for the horse 
had re almost as absurd to urge that 
from Virgil, as to repro- 

trig Marlboro’ for fighting like £neas.” 
did eee = sy more true than one in the En- 
mory. All that the most ex- 
perform, is but of that great va- 

wherein natural objects may be 


considered to select the most beautiful, and to place 
images in such views and lights as will affvet the faney | 
after the most delightful manner.” The same writer | 
says, over and above a just painting of nature, the | 
learned veader will find a new beauty superadded, in a | 
happy imitation of some famous ancient, as it revives | 
in his mind the pleasure he first took in reading such | 
an author. Now our modern pretenders are so dead 
to all this feeling, that they cannot enjoy the least plea- 
sure in an imitation, but must ery out against it, and 
endeavor to suppress it, because, forsouth, “it was 
borrowed from the ancients. ” 

The last that I shall say at present is respecting the 
disgust which these eritics pretend to take against 
those which they are pleased to cull ‘* productions 
that are not written with case.” And this they guage 
by their own false system, which, if tully exposed, 
would render their criticisms absurd, and obnoxious 
to that part of the reading community, who are now 
influenced by their crroneous judgments, and prejudi- 
ced against the works which they pretend to review !— 
Now lL contend that every thought which is agreeable | 
to nature, and expressed in that language which is sui- 
table to it, is written,with ease. ‘There are some things 
which must be written with strength, which, neverthe- 
less, areeasy. Our passions are to be aroused and 
brought into action by the force of the language, as well 
as the fancies, to be entertained by the vivid picture of 
the imagination of the author. C. 


LITERARY. 


Tus Attantic Sovuventr.—This work has found 
favor with the London critics. ‘The story of ‘THe 
Rarve,” written by William Leggett, Esq. author of 
the ** Leisure Hours at Sea’” is praised by the London 
Literary Gazette in very cordial terms. Mr. Leggett, 
we believe, is at present an assistant editor of the New 
York Merchants’ Telegraph, one of the most valuable 
journals in the Union, and well worthy the patronage 
of the commercial gentlemen in this city. 

Lire or Jerrerson.—The Virginia Advocate has 
announced the publication of the prospectus of the 
Lite and Writings of Thomas Jefferson, by his execu- 
tor, in 4 octavo volumes, of 500 pages each, at 10 dol- 
lars, in bourds. The work will be considered an in- 
valuable treasure if well executed, and sought after 
with the greatest avidity. It is to containa likeness, 
and fac sunile of the first draft of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Suprressen PuBLICATION. Rumors are abroad 
of another illustrious bonfire in the world of letters.— | 
It is said that the elegant author of many popwar ! 
works had recently amused bimself with writing a | 
volume entitled Familiar Epistles from Captain Rock 
to His Majesty the King; that this volume was printed, 
and the whole impression (500 eopies) was put into 
the flames on the eve of publication, in consequence of 
a legal opinion signed by a certain eminent barrister 
and statesman, and to this effect: ‘there is a libel in 
every sentence, and sedition in every page.” London 
Literary Gazette. 


FROM THE BACHELOR'S JOURNAL. 

Tre Lecenpany:—In the midst of the new publi- 
cations which float down the stream of time, event has 
brought this to the shore of our door. The first thing | 
which strikes us as novel and commendable about it, is | 
the terms offered by its publisher, viz. 1,00 dollars a 
page for prose and more for poetry inserted, 

There is not amore proud or poor set, than that of | 
authors in general. In this country the profession of | 
an author is searecly known. Gentlemen geverally | 
write for fame or amusement; to offer them cash for | 
their productions, whether they need it or not, is next | 
to an insult, for the habits of our country have not | 
sanctioned the fashion of charging for such labors.— 
You call upon a gentleman of the law to fill you a writ, 
upon the physician for adviee, or upon the priest for a 
Sunday’s discourse, and they all expect pay; for it is 
in the way of their business: But ask for the benefit of 
their talents in the way of writing for a literary peri- 
odical, and they resent the idea of pay, though it be to 
them five times the trouble and loss of time to write, 
which it would be for them to fill a writ, give advice, 
or write a sermon. The publisher offers to compen- 
sate those who will write for him, and whose lucubra- 
tions are inserted, leaving to his editor the resposibili- 
ty of omitting or inserting. This is as it should be.— 
The writer writes upon the responsibility of his fame 
and reward—the editor accepts or rejects impartiality, 
and has no friendship to slip in between the character 
of his paper and a delicacy to the writer of the article, 
which shall swerve his judgment. Why should not 
writers be paid? Why is not an ounce of | brains to be 


paid for as well as an ounce of mustard’ more espe~ 
cially when the former is the most scarce article. 

But to the book. ‘Yhe first article, ‘The Church in 
the Wilderness,’ by the author of Hobomok, is rather 
slim—cither too long or too short; too long for a gra- 
phic sketeh, and too short for any developement oi 
plot or character. [tis not by using Indian names 
that a sketch of Indian character can be given—aud 
this story, if it be such, seems to us rather wishy 
washy. “There is poetry in this sentence, however,— 
‘The arrows have been flying fast among the tibes of 
heaven to night—the stars have chased their enemies 
over the hills—they are returning victorious, and the 
moon has spread her mantle in their war path.” 

“Pur Vattey or Sitence,’ by William Cutter. We 
would ask Mr. Cutter to read to us the following lines: 

‘The merry bird lights down on that dell, 

And hushing his breath lest the song should swell; 
as also, 

‘Llove society; I am o’er blest to hear 

The mingling voice of a world; mine ear, &e. 

“Pus Anonymous. Means nothing. 

‘Tue Exice av Resv—Pierpont. This may be 
good poetry enough tor a newspaper; but we suspect it 
did not cost the publisher much money, or the poet 
much labor. It means that no one weeps for the death 
of Boxavarte, and that the world is very much rejo- 
ced that the dead lion cannot overturn any more of tts 
thrones. ‘The sentiment may be very good, but query 
as to its correctness. 

‘Unwnirren Poetry. —M. P. Willis. This should 
have been termed poetical prose. It is equi-distant be~ 
tween metaphysicks, sentiment, poetry and deseripuor. 

‘Descniprive Sonnevs.’—H. Pickering. We shal 
copy one. 

‘Pampas Prains.’—J. M’Lellan. Merely desertp- 
tive—not equal to other things which he has witten ' 
the Memorial, Xe. 

‘New Oxrorp.’—Historical. 

‘BeauTiret poy at P. Willis. “This, 
by the bye, has become a very fashionable subject.— 
Bovs are all the rage for poetry, while girls may e« 
whistle for all that poesy cares for them. Here, Sow: 
ever, is a good description of a boy’s eye: 

* And his dark eye’s clear brilliance, as it lay 

Beneath his lashes, like a drop of dew 

ILid in the moss, stole out as covertly 

As starlight from the edging of a cloud.’ 

*‘Haunren Blount Poetry mace 
by the yard. 

‘Exrnacr From a Journnav.’—Exactly what it pur- 
ports to be, not worth ‘a dollar a page.’ 

‘Tur Grave or an Ungnown Genius,’ J. 
chols. —‘A Fonsst Scent,’ Pickering, here have a ‘lo- 
cal habitation and a name.’ 

‘Tue Rarips.’—Some part of it is well written. 

We pass over a number of articles to arrive at 
the ‘Innran Wire,’ by the author of Hobomok, whic), 
is certainly well exceuted. There is genius in this. 

‘Tur Sisrers,’ is graphieally written, 

The remainder of the articles promise well to the 
success of the work. We hope to see it flourish. 


‘The London Monthly Magazine,for April last, gives 
a frightful account of the corrupt state of the Police, 
and the wretched condition of the people of London. 
It is stated that ‘it is impossible, after night fall, for 
a decent female to pass through the streets, even pro- 
tected, without being exposed to sueh insults and such 
exhibitions, as it is impossible to think of without in- 
dignation.” From midnight until three or four 0’elock 
in the morning, some streets ‘* are regularly paraded! 
by gangs of drunkards, thieves, and prostitutes: and 
itis supposed, there would be some doubt of a person 
returning alive, that should attempt to walk on foot, a1 
{2o0’clock at might, from Black Friars bridge to Vaux- 
hall—and all this is known to, and winked at by mag - 
istrates and police officers. ‘Thieves, and the persons 
and dwellings of regular reecivers of stolen goods are 
known and allowed to remain unmolested.” ‘This 
state of things shows that both government and people 
are corrupt; and that disorder has penetrated to the 
heart and stamina of the nation. ‘The conclusion jg jn- 
evitable, that the duration, or at least, the vigor of a 
country so diseased must be limited. We cannot re- 
frain contrasting the view of fraud and violence we 
have above taken, with the order and decorum obsey- 
ved in our streets both night and day. 


SraTrsMan.—The true genius that conducts a state 
is he, who doing nothing himself, causes every thing 
to be done; he contrives, he invents, he forsees the fu 
ture, he reflects on what is past, he distributes anc 
proportions things; he makes carly preparations, he jr,- 
cessanuly arms himself to struggle against fortune, as 
a swimmer against a rapid stream of water; he is atten. 
tive night andday,that he may leave nothing to chance. 


That christian loves God in the most eminent de- 
gree, who keeps his commands with the fewest devia- 
tions. — Letters between Theophilus and Eugenio. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SCENES. 
MURDER OF COLONEL HAYNE, 

After the city of Charleston had fallen in- 
to the hands of Lord Cornwallis, his Lordship 
issued a proclamation, requiring of the inhab- 
itants of the colony, that they should no lon- 
ger take part in the contest, but continue 
peaceably at their homes, and they should be 
most sacredly protected in property and per- 
This was accompanied with an instru- 
ment of neutrality, which soon obtained the 


THE ARIEL. 


Soon as they came in sight of the gallows,the | death, an inquest was held, the verdict of 
| father strengthened himself, and said—*Now | which was “died by the visitation of Gop.” 
“my son, show yourself a man! that tree isthe | The circumstances of Evans’ supposed deatin 
‘boundary of my life’s sorrows. Beyond that|/are as follows:—On Tuesday morning he 
the wicked cease from troubling and the wea- | drank some raw spirits at a public house on 
ry are atrest. Dont lay too much at heart, the quay, and soon after he was found in his 
| our separation from you—it will be but short. | hammock without any signs of life, whence it 
“Jt was but lately your mother died. ‘To-day, was concluded that he had died suddenly, — 
I die, and you,my son, though but young,must | There was a slight perspiration visible on 
soon follow us.” “Yes, my father,’ replied ‘the body, but nothing further indicative of an- 
'the broken hearted youth, “I shall shortly | imation. No medical person was called in to 


. for indee ree ‘ ive give his advice upon the case; a coffin wz 
signatures of many thousands of the citizens, follow you, for indeed I feel that I cannot live give p ; 1s 


of South Carolina, among whom was Colonel | 


Hayne, who now conceived he was entitled to 


ong.” 
On secing, therefore, his father in the hands 


immediately ordered, and as soon as it arrived 


the body was nailed up in it, and left in the 


peace and security for his family and fortune, | Of the executioner, and then struggling in the 


hold of the vessel till the period of interment. 


But it was not long before Lord Cornwallis | halter, he stood like one transfixed and mo- 


put a new construction on the instrument of | 
neutrality, denominating it a bond of allegi- | 
ance to the King, and called upon all who 

signed it to take up arms against the redels!! | 
threatening to treat as deserters those who | 
refused !—-'Thisfraudulent proceeding in Corn- | 
wallis roused the indignation of every honest | 
and honorable man. Col. Hayne being now 
compelled, in violation of the most solid com- 
pact, to take up arms, resolved that the inva- 
ders of his native country should be the ob- 
jects of his vengeance. He withdrew from 
the British,and was invested with a command 
in the continental service; but it was soon his 
hard fortune to be captured by the enemy and 
carried into Charleston, Lord Rawdon, the 
British commandant immediately ordered him 
to be loaded with irons, and, after a sort of | 
mock trial, he was sentenced to be hung!— | 
‘The sentence seized all classes of people with | 
horror and dismay. <A petition headed by 
the British Governor Ball, and signed by a 
number of royalists, was presented in his be- 
half, but was totally disregarded. ‘The ladies 
of Charleston, both whigs and tories, now 
united in a petition to Lord Rawdon, couched 
in the most eloquent and moving language, 
praying that the valuable life of Col, Hayne 
might be spared; but this also was treated 
with neglect. It was next proposed that Col. 
Hayne’s children (the mother had recently 
expired with the small pox) should, in their 
mourning habiliments, be presented to plead 
for the life of their only surviving parent;— 
being introduced into his presence they fell on 
their knees, and with clasped hands and weep- 
ing eyes, they lisped their father’s name, and 
plead most earnestly for his life. (Reader! 
what is your anticipation? Do you imagine 
that Lord Rawdon, pitying their motherless 
condition, tenderly embraced these afflicted 
children, and restored to them the fond em- 
brace of their father? No!! the unfeeling 
man still remained inexorable; he suffered 
even those little ones to plead in vain!) His 
son, a youth of thirteen, was permitted to 
stay with his father in prison, who beholding 
his only*parent loaded with irons and con- 
demned to die, was overwhelmed with grief 
and sorrow. ‘*Why,”’ said he, ** my son, will | 
you thus break your father’s heart with una- 
vailing sorrow?—have I not often told you 
that we came into this world to prepare for a 
better? For that better life my dear boy, your | 
father is prepared. Instead then of weeping, 
rejoice with me, my son, that my troubles are | 
so nearanend. ‘To-morrow I set out for im- | 
mortality. You will accompany me to the) 
place of my exccution, and when I am) 
dead, take me and bury me by the side} 
of your mother.” The youth here fell on| 
his father’s neck. ‘* Oh, my father! my fa- | 
ther! I will die with you!”* Col. Hayne 

would have returned the strong embrace of | 
his son, but alas! his hands were confined, 
with irons. ‘* Live,” said he “my son, live 

to honour God-by a good life—live to serve | 
your country; and live to take care of your. 
brother and little sisters!” The next morn-| 
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tionless with horror. ‘Till then he had wept 
incessantly, but as soon as he saw that sight, 
the fountain of his tears was staunched, and 
he never wept more. He died insane, and in 


BREAKING UP HOUSEKEEPING.—In Eng- 
land lately, some persons were alarmed by an 
“uncommon noise in a house as they were pas- 
‘sing by it. A constable was procured, who 


his last moments often called on the name of | Om entering, found a young man, perfetly so- 


his father in terms that brought tears from 
the hardest heart. 


STEAM-BOAT ADVENTURE.—Last week, a 
young man from some distance in the interior 
drove into town with an old horse, and a mare 
with a colt before his wagon, and a couple of 
calves which he had brought to town to dis- 
pose to our butchers. He had just tied his 
horses to a post in the street, when it was 
announced that a steamboat was coming, He 
never having seen a steamboat before, was 
very curious to have a fair view, and pas- 
sed down tothe end of the dock among the 
passengers who were going on board, walking 
up the plank of the Albany with the crowd, 
and wandered in the cabin, where he was al- 
most fascinated with the beautiful paintings. 
In the mean time the boat had got under way, 
and was nearly to Polypus Island before the 
youth discovered it. He called out for the 
captain to turn about and bring him back: 
this the captain would not do, when our hero 
roared out like a bull, and lamented in the 
most dreadful strains his untimely fate—the 
misfortunes which might hapen to his colt— 
the calves might be stolen, and his wagon and 
horses driven away. He kept up his lamen- 
tations till the boat arrived at Westpoint, 
where he was set on shore. Here he was 
worse, if possible, when he found himself sur- 
rounded by scldiers, where his life might be 
taken in an instant; he threw himself down in 
agony of despair, and bewailed his c \lamities, 
until some benevolent person quickly pointed 
out to him the way by which he might return 
ina few hours. He found his way back 
ered with dust and sweat, and to his astonish- 
ment found all sate. 


PREMATURE INTERMENT.—Stephen Evans | 


—a Welchman, one of the hands of the Har- 
riot, of Milfond, lying at Wexford, was buri- 
ed in Selskar church yard, at one o’clock in 
the aiternoon of ‘Thursday se’nnight. He was 
supposed to have died on the Thursday pre- 
ceding. On Friday two boys climbed the 
wall of the church yard, fer the purpose of 
robbing a bird’s nest. One of them stood on 
the grave in which Evans was interred, and, 
while the other was ascending tor the nest, 
called out to him he heard a strange noise in 
the grave, on which they immediately gave 
the alarm. Animmense concourse of people 
soon collected, and the bagly was immediate- 
ly dug up, and a spectacle truly horrible pre- 


sented itself; the functions of life had been! 


restored in the coffin, but were only restored 
that the miserable sufferer might experience 


all the horrors of a lingering death in this 
most dreadful situation'—The strueeles of 


the unhappy victim appeared to have been 
violent! 


The body was examined by several medical 
ing Col, Hayne was conducted to the place, gentlemen present, who pronounced that life 
of execution. His son accompanied him.— had totally left it. Shortly after his apparent 


Ile was then heard to! 
exclaim, ‘ These steamboats are queer things.’ | 


iber, and of decent appearance, engaged in 
_ breaking his furniture, which was of the best 
quality, in pieces. On his being asked the 
‘reason for such conduct, he replicd—** Gen- 
'tlemen, I have used every endeavor to keep 
'a house above my head for the last three 
-years, but on account of my wile being a 
‘drunkard, I find it impossible to do it any 
longer.” Every article in the house lay in the 
middle of the floor broken to pieces. 

| EquaLiry.—A curious conversation lately 
took place on board one of the Margate hoys, 
which being cverheard, occasioned no small 
merriment among passengers. A gentleman 
who was totally unacquainted with the cus- 
toms of those vessels, found the cabins were 
doubly occupied, one excepted, in which 
there was a lady, he addressed her—‘‘Pray 
| Madam, be so kind as to make way for me?” 
, ‘Good Sir! you cannot come here—go to the 
; other cabins.” ‘*IT have, Madam, and they 
areall full.” ‘Sir, it is impossible to admit 
here, for Iam undressed.” ‘Well, Ma- 
‘dam, I scorn to take any advantage of you, | 
I will therefore undress too!” when the lady 
made her escape. 


| GENERAL Wotre.—The fall of Wolfe 
was noble indeed. He received a wound in 
the head, but covered it from his soldiers with 
a handkerchief. A second ball struck him 
in the belly; that too he dissembled. A third 
hitting him in the breast, he sunk under the 
anguish, and was carried behind the ranks,— 
Yet, fast as life ebbed out, his whole anxiety 
centered on the fortune of the day. He beg- 
i ged te be borne nearer to the action; but his 
sight being dimmed by the approach of death, 
he entreated to be told what they who sup- 
| ported him saw. He was answered that the 
enemy gaye ground. He eagerly repeated 
ithe question—heard the enemy was entirely 
routed—cried ‘* Tam satisfied!” and expired. 


Mr. Taylor, late stationer, has shown us 
an ingenious lithographic performance, con- 
itaining in the compass of a sixpence, the 
| Lord’s Prayer, the Creed,the 133d and 134th 
| Psalm, the 6th, 7th, and 8th Commandments, 
ithe names of the twelve Apostles, the names 
jof the twelve Patriarchs, the names of Lord 
Prevost and Magistrates of Glasgow,the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates of Anderson, Magis- 
trates of Gerbals, Magistrates of Calton, 
‘names of nine of the Commissioners of Po- 
lice, the writer’s name, age, cate, and resi- 
| dence, and a drawing of the Glasgow arms in 


the centre, executed with a common pen, by 
James Miller, lithographer, of Glasgow.— 
| Liverfiocl Mercury. 


THE LOVER. 

I found, said Mark, my nymph alone; 
Tkneltand pour’d an earnest prayer. 
Condersn me not through Life to groan,— 

Consign me not to fell despair. — 
I sigh’d—she wept—I kiss*d her tears, 
And—bless me! how she boxed my ears! 


4 

— | 

| | 


MY PARTNER. 


At Cheltenham, where one drinks one’s fill 
Of folly and cold water, ‘a 

I danced, last year, My first quadrille, 
With old Sir Geotfrey’s daughter, 

Her cheek with summer's rose might vie, 
When suramer’s rose 15 newest; 

Her eyes were blue as Autumn’s sky, 
When Autumn’s sky is bluest: 

And well my heart might deem her one 
Of life’s most precious flowers, | 

For half her thoughts were of its Sun, 
And half were of its showers. 


I spoke of Novels:—“ Vivian Grey” 
Was posiuy ely charming, 

And *Almack’s” infinitely gay, 
And “Frankenstein” alarming; 

said Vere” was chastely told, 
Thought well of ** Herbert Lacy,” , 

Called Mr. Banim’s sketches ‘‘bold,’ 
And Lady Morgan’s sty racy:” 

I vow'd that last new thing of Hook’s 
Was vastly entertaining; ° 

And Laura sauid—*‘I doat on books, 
Because its always raining!” 

I talked of musie’s gorgeous fane: 
I raved about Rossini, 

Hoped Ronzi would come back again, 
And eriticised Pacini; 

And wished the chorus-singers dumb, 
The trumpets more pacific, 

And eulogized Broeard’s a plomd, 

And voted Paul ‘‘terrifie.”” 
W hat cared she for Medea’s pride, 
Or Desdemona’s sorrow? 

“Alas!” my beauteous listener sigh’d, 
“We must have storms to-morrow !”? 


I told her tales of other lands; 
Of ever boiling fountains, 
OF poisonous lakes, and barren sands, 
Vast forests, trackless mountains; 
I painted bright Italian skies, 
{ lauded Persian roses, 
Coin’d smiles for Spanish eyes, 
And jests for Indian noses; 

I laugh’d at Lisbon’s love of Mass, 
And Vieuna’s dread of treason; 
And Laura ask’d me where the glass 

Stood at Madrid last season. 


I broach’d whate’er had gone its rounds 
The week before, of scandal: 

What made Sir Luke lay down his hounds, 
And Jane toe« up her Handel; 

Why Julia walk’d upon the heath, 
With the pale moon above her; 

Where Flora lost her false front teeth, 
And Anne her false lover, 

How Lord de B. and Mrs. L. 
Had crossed the sea together; 

My shuddering partner eried—‘‘Oh Ceil! 
How could they in such weather?” 


Was she a Blue’—TI put my trust 
In strata, petals, gases; 

A Boudoir pedant’ L discuss’d 
The ‘Toga and the Fasces; 

A Cockney Muse?—I mouth’d a deal 
Of tolly from Endymion; 

A Saint’—1 praised the pious zeal 
Ot Messrs. Way and Simeon; 

A Politician’—it was vain 
To quote the Morning paper; 

The horrid phantoms came again, 
Rain, Hail, and Snow, and Vapour. 


Flat Flattery was my only chance: 
Lacted deep devotion, 

Found magic in her every glance, 
Grace in her every motion; 
I wasted all a Stripling’s lore, 
Prayer, fashion, folly, feeling: 
And wildly look’d upon the floor, 
And wildly on the ceiling; 

I envied gloves upon her arm, 
And shawls upon her shoulder; 

And when my worship was most warin, 
She ‘never found it colder.” 


I don’t object to wealth or land; 
And she will have the giving 
Of an extremely pretty hand, 
Some thousands and a living. 
She makes silk purses, broiders stools 
Sings sweetly, dances finely, ; 
Paints screens, subscribes to Sunday Schools 
And sits a horse diyinel ‘ 
But to be linked for life to her!— 
he desperate man who tried it, 


Might warry a Barometer, 


Aud hang himself beside it! 


Feic Porms.—Almost every nation has 
had its epic poet—England its Milton, France 


its Corneille, Spain its Cervantes, Portugal | 
It will therefore be learn- | 


ed by the American public with no small de- 
gree of pride, that the United States, though 
bereft of a Barlow, and deprived of the lyric 
services of ‘Trumbull, are likely to find a sat- 
isfactory substitute in ** Dr. Richard Emmons 
—a native of Boston,”’ and aikin to that re- 
nowned rhetorician of that ilk. We are en- 


! 
| its Cameons, &c. 
| 


abled to announce, that there is now to ‘be | 
{found on/y at the Bookstore of G. M’Dowell | 
| 


Son, No. 212 Market street,” Baltimore, a 
work entitled ‘“Che Fredoniad, or Indepen- 
dence Preserved, an Epic Poem on the late 
war of 1812,” by the poet last named—who 
has inhaled such quantities of the divine affla- 
tus, and drank so copiously at the Pierian 


world ‘‘in four volumes, each volume contai- 
‘ning more than three hundred pages’’—so 
‘saith the advertisement, under date of the 
28th ultimo: 


the long-winded schoolmen of Scotland? 

Our country has long been known for its 
mammoth producticns—for its mountains of 
attic as well as mineral salt—for its monstrous 
| periodicals and pumpkins; but the prodigy 
‘before us outstretches all the intellectual if 
‘not the physical enormities hitherto known 
in this section of the globe. If Persius ren- 
dered himself immortal by the transmission 
to posterity of only two sheets of paper, what 
must be the measure of our poet’s celebrity? 
In the whole inventory of the poetical works 
of Hans Sack, the famous Nuremburgh cord- 
wainer, who continued to make poems and 
pumps, to tack rhymes and vamp verses, un- 
til nearly four score years of age—whose 
written works, according to his own account 
of stock, composed 4,200 songs, 208 plays, 
1700 miscellaneous poems, filling thirty por- 
tentious folios—we find no mention of an epic 
of this magnitude. It may be said that three 
full centuries have elapsed since his time; yet 
none of our more modern minstrels have 
come up to the quantity of this great Amer- 
ican epic, or evinced any thing like the fertil- 
ity of itsauthor. Wordsworth, it is true, in 

his Excursion, which consisted of about 450 

| pages, called it “a fortion of the Recluse;” 
but he could never measure out so many 
yards of rhyme as may be found in the ‘‘Fre- 
doniad.”” And Lord Byron, who threatened 
several volumes of his Don Juan, cut out 
more work for himself than his whole life en- 
abled him to accomplish—which we see was 
not the case with our national bard. He 
prosecuted the thing with most admirable in- 
dustry, to a successful and glorious termina- 
tion. The twenty-one folio volumes of Alber- 
tus Magnus, and the forty-eight ditto of Pe- 
ter D’Alva, were considered as so many at- 
tempts to choke the world with waste prolix- 
ity; but here is a happy medium—a hali-way 
| step between the barren aspirations of single- 
tome rhymesters like Campb:ll and Neele, 
and the overgrown volumes of such unmer - 
;ciful manufacturers of jingle and jargon as 
| Lope de Vega and Walter Scott. 

But the gentle reader will be inquisitive to 
know something about the quality as well as 
the quantity of this stupendous Epic. We 
icannot satisfy this curiosity—for the work is 
“found on/y at the Bookstore” aforesaid. 
Yet we will relate all we have learned touch- 
ing the contents of the work, by transcribing 
‘from the bookseller’s advertisement, the ti- 
| tles of the forty cantos—viz. 

, €anto 1,Description of Hell; 2, Hell contin- 
‘tinued; 5, Heaven; 4, Surrender of Detroit; 
5. Washington City; 6, The cruise of Law- 
rence in the Hornet; 7, The cruise of the 
Chesapeake; 8, Battle of the River Raisin; 
/9, Defeat of Raisin; 10, Massacre of Raisin; 
11, Cruise of Captain Porter; 12, Porter’s 


fount, that he has burst upon the staring | 


Iicavens!—1200 pages of epic | 
poctry!—What will Germany say to this—or | 
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|defence of the Essex; 13, Siege of Miegs;— 
(14, Defeat of Miami; 15, Sortie from Fort 
Miegs; 16, Sandusky; 17, Perry’s victory ;— 
18, Invasion of Canada at Malden; 19, Battle 
Thames; 20, Invasion of Canada at Queens- 
town; 21, Defeat of Queenstown; 22, Cap- 
‘ture of Little York; 25, Burial of Gen. Pike, 
‘and defence of Sacket’s Harbor; 24, Capture 
of Fort George; 25, Court of St. James; 26, 
Battle of Chippewa; 27, Riall’s Retreat from 
ithe Chippewa; 28, Battle of Niagara; 29, 
Battle of Niagara continued; 30, Battle of Ni- 
agara continued; 31, Defence of Fort Erie; 
| 32, Sortie from Fort Erie; 33, Cruise of Cap- 
‘tain Blakely; 34, the wall of Heaven; 35, Vis- 
‘jon Scene, continued; 36 Hampton; 37, Union 
of the States; 38, Battle of Plattsburgh; 39, 
‘Defence of Baltimore; 40, Battle of New Or- 
leans. 

A finer assortment of subjects, we will ven- 

ture to affirm, cannot be procured at any oth- 
‘er **Parnassian shop” in the market of let- 
ters—though the ‘main chance,” the war of 
1812, is never lost sight of Should this mag 
nificent production arouse the sneers of envi- 
ous critics, let the author console himself with 
the reflection that even Ariosto was once ac- 
costed with the question ‘‘where the devil 
did you pick up all this nonsense?” Should it 
be assailed as a long drawn dissertation upe 
/a single topic, let it be remembered that much 
‘finer spun essays have heretofore appeared, 
the burden of which deserved not half the 
|labor—that a certain King Charles was ence 
eulogized through three hundred hexameters 
|—every word commencing with his initials, 


Be Fasy.—A French gentleman, totally 
unacquainted with our language, being intro- 
‘duced into a circle of young ladies and gentle- 
;men of the west, after the usual compliments 
had passed, seated himself beside a beautiful 
voung lady, and being deprived of the satis- 
| faction of conversing with her, he seized her 
by the hand, and began to evince, by his looks, 

the emotion of his heart. She requested him 
| to be easy, which he mistaking for the French 
| word daisez, (kiss me) began kissing her to 
‘the great mirth of the company. The conse- 
quence was, that the ladies came to the unani- 
‘mous determination always to say “be easy” 
to a Frenchman. 


Curious Russtan Cerne mony.—The cer- 
-emouy of blessing the waters of the Neva is 
particularly edifying. During winter an odd 
ceremony takes place, namely, that of pro- 
| nouncing.a benediction on the Neva. The re- 
‘ligious rite, at which the imperial family are 
always present, is marked with extraordinary 
ipomp. A temple of wood is erected on the 
lice, near the admiralty, with an effigy of John 
ithe Baptist, and ornamented with paintings 
| representing various acts connected with the 
life of our Saviour. In the centre is suspen- 
'ded a figure of the Hoty Spirit over a hole 
perforated in the ice, around which carpets 
‘are spread. The military are formed into 
lines along the river; the bells of- the church- 
|es are rung; cannons are fired; while the 
“metropolitan, accompanied by a number of 
‘dignified ecclesiastics, enters this sanctum 
sanctorum. ‘The metropolitan dips a crucifix 
into the aperture in the ice three times,utter- 
ing at the same time a prayer or ejaculation, 
and on this occasion St. Nicholas comes in for 
‘his share of adoration, as an indispensab e 
part of the ceremony, a prayer being especi- 
‘ally addressed to him: The pontiff then 
sprinkles the water on the people around,and 
;also upon the colors of the regiments. On 
departure of the procession, a scramble takes 
plaice among the crowd, every one striving to 
kiss the sacred aperture. Nor do they omit, 
likewise, to carry away with them to their 
|homes, some of the water itself, to which 
they ascribe great virtue, particularly those 


‘infested with certain discases.—ue’s Tray, 


Scott’s new novel, The Fair Maid of Perth, is an- | 
nounced as in the press, and soon to be yublished.— | 
The following poem occurs in the novel. It contains, 
in opinion, nothing remarkably beautiful, bat, hav- 
mg the sanction of a great name, passes off well—so | 
much are all of us the children of prejudice. 

THE LAY OF POOR LOUISE. 
Ah! poor Louise! Vhe live-long day 
She roams from cot to castle gay: 
And still her voice the viol say, 
Ah maids, beware the woodland way, 
Think on Louise! | 
Ah, poor Louise! The sun was high, 
It srnireh’d her cheek, it dimin’d her eve, 
The woodland walk was cool and nigh, i 
Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 
To cheer Louise! , 
Ah, poor Louise! The savage bear | 
Made vear that lovely grove his lair; 
The wolves molest not = so tair— 
But better far had such been there 
For Poor Louise! 
Ah, poor Louise! In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold, 
His baldrie was of silk and gold, 
And many a witching tale he told 
To Poor Louise? | 
Ah, poor Louise! Small cause to pine 
Had’st thou for treasures of the mine; 
For peace of mind, that gift divine, 
And spotless innocence were thine, 
Ah, poor Louise! 
Ah, poor Lonise! Thy treasure’s rett! 
l know not of by force or theft, 
Or part by violence, part by gift; 
But misery is all that’s left 


To poor Louise! 
Let poor Louise some succour have! 
She will not long'your bounty crave, 
Or tire the gay with warning stayve— 
For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave 
For poor Louise! 
A drama founded on Irving’s sketch, Rip Van Win- 
kle, has been presented before the honest burgomas- 
tersof Albany. One ofthe citizens of that sedate city, 
bas written for it the following appropriate prologue. 
If seenes of yore, endear’d by classic tales, 
‘The comic muse with smiles of rapture hails: 
li when we view those days of Auld Lang syne, 
‘Their charms, with home, that magic name combine; 
May we not hope, kind friends, indulgence here? 
Say, (for L speak to yonder tat mynheer, ) 
Say, shall our burgomasters smile to night? 
Shall Sleepy Hollow’s fairy scenes delight? 
Shall they trom woe-worn care divert one wrinkle, 
To crown our hero, far-famed Rip Van Winkle? 
Shall Knickerbocker’s sons, that gen’rous race, 
Whose feelings always beam upon their face, 
FE.xcuse the efforts which the muse affords, 
And greet each buskin’d hero on these boards? 


Shades of the Dutch! how seldom rhyme hath shown 
Your ruddy beauties, and your charms full blown! 
How long neglected have your merits lain? 
But lrving’s genius bids taem rise again. 

To you, Albanians, grateful as we are, 
We offer trembingly our bill of fares 
Yours was the soil of Dutchmen. Here they trod, 
When leaving glory’s waves, tair freedom’s sod. 
*Ywas here a Stuyvesant and Chrystyoner reigned, 
And kept their honour and their name unstained, 
Oranje Boven, be their motto, too, 
And be their sons like them, to freedon true, 
Let then our gen’rous friends one smile bestow 
Friends perehed aloft, and you my friends below: 


Save us, we ask you, from the critics paw— 
We know your answer, ’tis a cheering yaw! 


Hooarrn’s natural propensity was strongly inclined 
to merriment, even on the most trivial occasions. In 
one of his cards requesting the company of a friend to 
dine with him, there was a circle of which a knife and 
fork were the supporters; within the cirele the invita- 
tion was written, and in the centre of it was drawn a 
pte. The invitation of the artist concludes with a 


play on three of the Greek letters,—eta, beta, pi,— 
eat a bit of pie. 


Gravity.—That profound philosopher and divine 
Dr. Samnel Clark, was. of a very playful disposition, 
and was pleased withthe company of young people. — 
One day, while he was partaking in the sports of his 
little comrades, he was informed of the arrival of a 
certain fop. ‘* Now, my friends,” said he to them 
** let us look grave—here comes a fool.” , 


THE CATS LET OUT OF THE—CART.—Some years 
since, a countryman having made himsel: somewhat 
troublesome by his chafferings, and longwinded non- 
sense, toa merchant inthe town of W ; the latter 


to get rid of the higgling, told him he wished to pure | 


chase a cargo of eats. ‘Do ye,’ says Dobbin, ‘what 
chance do you reckon you mought want, and how much 


‘willy ougive a picee!? want several thousand,’ 
the merchant, Sand give twenty-five cents a 
picee.? Dobbin’s mouth watered tor the speculation, 
‘and he was off at once. The gentleman rejoiced in 


the riddanee; and thought no more of the bargain.— 


Not so the speeniator. Ile opened the campaign in his | 


neighborhood, and for several miles around it; and so 
sueeesstully did he prosecute it, thatin a short time 
searecly a family remained in possession of a eat in 
the whole district. “Tom, Tibby, and Kate, were 
doomed to diretul expatriation, and that too to the se- 
rious detriment of pantry, cellar and barnyard for ma- 
ny years thereatter, which was fully manifested by a 
shocking inroad of rats and mice upon the premises. — 
However, at the day appointed, the abductor of kit- 
tens arrived in W , With@an assorted cargo, and ap- 
peared before our astonished merchant, with a phiy, 
smirking in all the importance of conscious punetuali- 
ty. ‘I’ve brought the carger,’ says Dobbin, ‘and a 
better lot of cats never come to this market. Come, I 
say, Mister, where shall I tote ’em to, for [ want to 
get shut of my load and be off? The purchaser was a 
little posed, but upon looking into the cart, pretended 
to like the quality of his squalling commodity extreme- 
ly, told Dobbin to drive them to the wharf, and get 
something to drink before he unloaded. Dobbin eame, 
and while enjoying his drop of the good creature, our 
wag of a merchant had ordered the cover of the cart 
to be lifted; when of course a general evacuation com- 
menced, which was done so disorderly, and with such 
caterwauling, that the countryman took a long sip by 
way of peroration to his glass of grog, and flew to his 
cart; where, to his utter dismay, his assortment of 
whiskered quadrupeds, were disembarking with all 
the rapidity of Irish emigrants, wn/oading from a 
ship just then suspected of the yellow faver. Dobbin 
however, to save some of his sagacious eargo, fought 
manfully at the tail of his cart. But the half liberated 
captives resisted tooth and nail, till our adventurer 
was bitten, and otherwise evil entreated, ‘even to the 
shedding of much blood.’ A large Tom cat, a sort of 
patriarchal grimalkin of the community, finally settled 
the fate of poor Dobbin, and utterly diseomfited him; 
he was obliged to retire in disgrace, with a counten- 
anee bearing every mark of a Kentucky election. A 
more pitiful figure can hardly be imagined. He had 
not only lost the nett proceeds of three hundred eats, 
and gotten his face, hands and clothes scratched to tat- 
ters, but was mortified still further, by the pretended 
lamentations of his tormentor, the merchant, who ra- 
ved fearfully at Dobbin for his carelessness. His vessel, 
he said, was then ready to sail, and had been detained 
some days only for the aforesaid eats; and hinted 
strongly his expectation of damages for the disappoint- 
ment. Dobbin sneaked off as speedily, and slyly as 
possible, and was never known, thereafter, to enter in- 
to alike speculation. 


Kine’s Treatre, Son- 
There was an overflow at this Theatre on Thurs- 
day night, at an early hour, in consequence of the an- 
nouncement of Madamoiselle Sontag’s first appearance 
in Rossini’s Opera of Barbiere di Siviglia. Mad- 
amoiselle Sontag is in the bloom of youth; her figure 
is light and graceful, though somewhat inclining to 
embonpoint—and her beauty is of that deseription 
which characterises the most prepossessing of her 
country-women—a deiicately fair complexion, light 
hair, and soft blue eves, which she isin the habit of 
frequently raising upwards with an expression, partly 
tender and partly approaching to archness; these are 
the most striking of her personal charms. Her voice 
is a soprano of great compass, but distinguished rather 
for its sweetness and flexibility than for its fullness or 
foree. Her facility of executing is great; nothing, 
says a London critic, could surpass the brillianey with 
which she thrilled through a passage in an air of Rode, 
which she introduces as her musical lesson in the see- 
ond act of this Opera. Her execution of this air was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause, and the passage to 
which we allude was?ncored. Little as we feel ineli- 
ned, in general, repeats the same authority, to respect 
the authority of one singer in pronouncing upon the 


merits of another, we areqanevertheless disposed to 


think that the observation attributed to Madame Catn- | 


lini, with respect to Mademoiselle Sontag, is substan- 
tially correet.—She is the first of her class, but that 
class is not the first. 


An amateur practitioner, wishing, upon one occasion, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, to convinee Lord Fl- 
lenborough ot his importance,said, ‘* My Lord I some- 
times employ myself as a Doctor.” ‘* Very likely, sir,” 
said his lordship drily, ‘* but is any body else fool en- 
ough to employ you in that capacity.” 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


Somewnkrnr.—‘‘I think I have seen you some- 
_ where,” said one gentleman to another. * No douyt 
, L have often been there,” was the reply. : 


Net Cracker.—One December night, or rather 
_morning, Mr. Mungo M—-y gave a thundering r 
at the door of Mr. Jonathan Nutt, who, benumbed 
with cold, opened his casement and commenced the 
| following dialogue. 
| N. What do you want? 
M. Does Mr, Nutt live here’ 
N. Yes sir! 
M. Mr. Jonathan Nutt? 
N. YesSir! 
M. I wish to speak with him. 
N. My name is Nutt. 
M. Is vour name Jonathan Nutt? 
N. Yes Sir, what is your wish? 
M. If your name be Johathan Nutt may the D—~} 
crack you! Good night. 


A pear wirE.—Mr. D. told a relation that he had 
purchased a set of jewels for his dear wite, which cost 


two thousand dollars. ‘* She was a dear wife indeed,” 
was the reply. 


Goop nusiness.—As a broker was folding soma 
bank bills, a wag observed—‘* You must grow rich 
fast, for I perceive you readily double your money.” 


ap 


Crrine.-—‘* My wite died last night, and I can’t ery 
to-day,’ observed a town crier to one of his customers. 


particular desire a fellow 
pronounced the following couplet, extempore, upon 
the election of a Hog Constable in Marshtield, Mass. 

I think it strange 
With my weak brains, 
The town should think it best, 
To call a vote 
To choose a shote 
To govern all the rest. 


Connecticut Porrs.—Upon consideration, it will 
be seen that Connecticut has produced nearly all the 
poets of our country, who have attained any degree of 
celebrity. Among the list we may enumerate lrum- 
bull, the author of M’Fingal, Barlow, Dwight, Hoy- 
kins, Alsop, Pierpont, author of ‘Airs of Palestine,’ 
Halleck, the author of Fanny, Alnwick Castle, and 
better known as Croaker, Brainerd, Percival; and nu- 
merous others, 


Why ought a young goat sleeping, to be taken betore 
a magistrate? Because it is KID NAPPING, 


William Vicars, an amateur master of arts, has an 
Easie and Safe Method of curing the King’s Evil, and 
a country squire, John Morris, of Halsted, in Essex, 
(1788) cured the same complaint by a portion of the 
Vervain, hung round the neck with a yard of white satin 
ribbon, with ‘I pray God bless these my endeavors.”’ 


A take orr. A member of Congress, mistaking a 
black boy for the servant of the hotel, ordered the tel- 
low to take off his boots, which the negro did so etfce- 
tually, that the member never saw them again. 


Awatomicat Lecturer.—When Dr. Hunter, who, 
our author says, ‘may be considered as the father of 
the anatomical schools of London,’ began his anatomi- 
cal lectures, they were given in the evening—but as he 
lived at the period when Garrick was in his zenith, he 
soon discovered that he stood no chance with the actor, 
tor whenever Garrick leetured, the anatomieal lectures 
were neglected, In vain did the doctor preach to his 
pupils on the immorality of attending theatres, and the 
impropriety of neglectinghim, it was all of no avail:— 
Romeo’s apothecary, and Dr. Last, were the only med- 
ical characters to spend the evening with, and for the 
rest, they thought Macbeth sufficient authority, tv 
throw physic to the dogs.” 


Is it not an error to call Africans ‘men of 
_ color,’ when in fact we are the men of color, 
and they the men of no color; they absorbing 
and we reflecting the rays of light? If com- 
plexion be accounted for by climate, would 
that contingency affect the color at birth, or 
| give a predisposition for it? 
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